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Summary Overview 

The New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, was awarded a five-year grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education under The United Star Distance Learning 
Consortium (USDLC) Star Schools Project to improve language teaching practices of 
teachers who work with deaf children using current bilingual theories and pedagogical 
techniques including “Engaged Learning” practices and educational technology. 

The award was based on a proposal from NMSD faculty to develop, refine, and 
test an ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model. 1 The experience and training 
of the Project Director and staff 2 in sociolinguistics, language planning, bilingual 
education, Deaf culture, ASL, deaf education, and technology served as a foundation and 
resource for this plan. 

We developed and refined the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model 3 
for practicing K-12 teachers in five state residential schools for deaf students. Teachers 
promoted engaged learning outcomes using two languages — ASL and English — as well 
as increased their use of technology in the classroom. 

Teachers used engaged learning principles. Engaged learning was defined as 
“learning that involves more student interactions, more connections among schools, more 
collaboration among teachers and students, and more emphasis on technology as a 
teaching tool” (Jones, Valdez, Nowakowski, & Rasmussen, 1996). 



1 Nover, S. (1997). A conceptual framework for deaf education: Two approaches for English literacy . Star 
School grant #R203A70030-97. New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, NM. 

2 Staff included university teacher-trainers, researchers, teachers, lead teachers (mentors), technology staff, 
administrators, and parents. 

3 The ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model is a two-year program for teachers of deaf students. 
Levels I through 4 comprise four levels of readings, writings, and discussions. See Year 1 report for 
elaboration (www.starschools.com). 
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Over the five years (1997-2002), project staff continue to revise and refine the 
ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model using readings, seminars, written 
reflective logs, and classroom application of skills learned including innovative uses of 
technology to teach two languages — ASL and English. Further, the staff set up networks 
of teachers and students sharing their work through email, chat rooms, WebBoards, and 
videoconferencing. The intent of the project was to encourage teachers of deaf students 
to develop new ideas about language learning and language teaching, to develop 
language teaching skills in ASL and English, and to network with other teachers and 
students about their “engaged learning activities.” 

Conceptual Framework 

The project staff used several conceptual frameworks to develop the ASL/English 
Bilingual Staff Development Model: theories of bilingualism, first and second language 
acquisition and development, language and literacy development, and bilingual 
assessment. Project staff also used “critical pedagogy” and “reflective teaching” 
techniques to lead teachers into scrutinizing language teaching and learning beliefs 
(Calderhead, 1989; Dewey, 1938; Wink, 1997). Action research techniques were used to 
gather data on the students’ language learning (Greenwood & Levin, 1998; Stringer, 
1996). The purposes for the model are outlined below. 

• Teachers analyzed, discussed, evaluated and changed their own common 
sense assumptions about language and literacy practices. 

• Teachers became aware of the insiders’ and outsiders’ views 4 including social 
and political contexts, Deaf culture (audism, authoritarianism, and 
oppression), and multicultural issues (racism, prejudice, and oppression). 



4 Greenwood’s & Levin’s (1998) terms insiders’ point of view and outsiders point of view in their action 
research model are described in Section 1. 
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• Deaf and hearing teachers became bilingual teachers in practice using ASL 
and English and in working collaboratively to improve language-teaching 
practices of deaf students. 

• Teachers recognized the importance of children’s diverse backgrounds by 
incorporating information about Deaf culture and multicultural groups (Black, 
Hispanic, Asian, Native American, etc.) into the curriculum. 

• Teachers learned about theories of bilingualism, first and second language 
acquisition, language and literacy, and application of these theories to 
teaching deaf students. 

• Teachers used current bilingual and language and literacy teaching strategies 
and methodologies. 

• Teachers used instructional language assessment techniques that reflected on 
the strengths and challenges children have learning two languages. 

• Teachers developed an increasing awareness of the use of classroom 
technology by completing an on-line survey, “Technology Profile,” as well as 
using technology to teach ASL and English through email, networked laptops 
at school, family laptops, ASL/English videotapes and CD-ROMs, chat 
rooms, WWW/Intemet, videoconferencing, bulletin boards, and WebBoards. 

Project staff used these eight purposes to support the development, refinement and 
dissemination of the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model. 

Today’s teachers of deaf children need many skills to be effective. They not only 
have to be knowledgeable in their teaching content area but need competencies in 
multiculturalism, ASL, English, and technology. Administrators can use staff 
development to improve the skills of their teachers. Our project provided teachers with 
time, resources, and training to reflect critically on their language-teaching beliefs. 

Many teachers lack time to attend professional development activities related 
to bilingualism and deaf students. 

We believe that teachers need direction from sociolinguists, language planners, 
deaf teachers, researchers, teacher-trainers, and experienced teachers in explaining how 
bilingual theories apply to the teaching of deaf students. To meet this need, for two years, 
we held Educational Research Team (ERT) meetings at the NMSD and TSD. These 
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meetings gave us time to discuss the Model, how it was working in the schools and how 
it could be improved. See Section 3 for a description of the teachers. 

The ERT staff, particularly the mentor teachers developed the “Mentor’s 
Manual,” which can be used by other schools that adopt the ASL/English Bilingual Staff 
Development Model. Sections of the “Mentor Manual” will be put on our web page and 
a refined version will be produced into a CD-ROM in the fifth year of the project. 

Staff development must include deaf and hearing professionals working 
together in collaborative and equal working relationships. 

The deaf professionals have been underutilized as a resource in deaf education. 
Instead, the deaf professionals have been patemalized and relegated to lesser authority 
positions in educational planning. In contrast, this project’s staff depended on the 
expertise of deaf professionals at all levels of this project from its administration, to the 
ERT meetings, to seminars and in the classroom. We recognize that only 15% of 
teachers employed in deaf education are deaf and even fewer are employed to work with 
young deaf children (Andrews & Franklin, 1996/97). Therefore, we have emphasized to 
schools interested in bilingual approaches that administrators must recruit, hire, and 
retain deaf administrators, teachers, and aides. 

Teachers are supported within seminar groups and among the collaborating 
schools. 

Within the seminar meetings, teachers were encouraged to discuss their views on 
language teaching openly. This comfort zone was continued through a communication 
network of email, chatroom, electronic databases, bulletin boards, and Webboard. Set up 
by Western Illinois University for this project, teachers can use this system to 
communicate with their project peers. With increased awareness of using technology to 
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teach two languages — ASL and English — teachers can begin to try new technologies 
with support from their project peers. As this project moves into years 3, 4, and 5, 
teachers can develop a higher comfort level with technology and serve as mentors to new 
teachers. With the family laptop loan program, parents too can learn about technology as 
they communicate with their children from home to the residential school. 

Engaged learning principles “involve more student interaction, more 
connection among schools, more collaboration among teachers, students and 
parents, more involvement of teachers as facilitators, and more emphasis on 
technology as a tool for learning.” (Jones, et al., 1996) 

Project directors in the other Star Projects in this multi-state consortium have 
integrated “engaged learning” principles in project goals which provided collaboration 
among teachers, administrators, students, and parents. 

In Year One... 

During the first year (1997-98), we held Educational Research Team (ERT) 
meetings to revise the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model. Twenty 
teachers at the New Mexico School for the Deaf and the Texas School for the Deaf took 
48 hours of training. During this year (two levels of training), they read books, and 
journal articles about bilingual theories, theories of first and second language acquisition, 
bilingual strategies, Whole Language, culture, and bilingual assessment (Levels 1 and 2). 
After discussing, reading, and writing their thoughts on these issues in logs, teachers met 
to discuss how they could apply these ideas to their daily teaching. Project staff also 
gave presentations in the U.S. and in Canada. A 30-minute descriptive videotape about 
the project was also developed. Staff distributed a newsletter explaining the project 
activities to parents. Readers may review our first-year report on our web site: 
www.starschools.org . 
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In Year Two... 



In the second year (1998-99), we held more ERT meetings, and the project 
director met with the mentor-teachers to continue to revise the ASL/English Bilingual 
Staff Development model. Teachers at NMSD and TSD completed levels 3 and 4; 
teachers read articles, wrote in reflective journals, applied bilingual strategies and 
techniques, and examined notions of culture and methods of assessment. 

During the second year, eight teachers from the Kansas School for the Deaf 
(KSD) joined the project. KSD further revised levels 1 and 2 of the model used by the 
teachers at the NMSD and TSD the previous year. 

We describe the products of the second year of the project below. 

• Project staff continued to revise the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development 
Model at three residential schools: NMSD, TSD, and KSD. 

• Experts in reading, bilingual education and assessment gave workshops to 
project teachers (see Appendix A for a list of names). 

• A Mentor’s Manual for the ASL/English Bilingual Model was developed. 

• A database on students was updated (included background variables, SAT 
scores, language samples). 

• A videoconference on Deaf Multicultural Issues between Lamar University 
and the Texas School for the Deaf was conducted. 

• A family laptop loan program with six families at the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf was set up. 

• An assessment instrument for standards for bilingual teachers of deaf students 
was developed (see Section 5: Assessment Plan). 

Year 3 and Year 4... 

We will continue to revise the four levels of the ASL/English Bilingual Staff 
Development Model at NMSD, TSD, and KSD and will include two new schools: the 
Illinois School for the Deaf (ISD) and Eastern North Carolina School for the Deaf 
(ENCSD). We also will increase the use of technology in the classroom within the five 
schools: email, bulletin boards, WebBoards, distribution of ASL/English videotapes and 
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CD-ROMs, and videoconferencing. Teachers at the five sites will fill out a survey, 
“Technology Profile,” in which they identify how they use technology in the classroom. 
We will also use technology to disseminate the model and project products through our 
web page. 

Year 5 Plans... 

Language learning and assessment are complex for any bilingual child. 
Researchers report that it takes bilingual children from four to seven years to become 
proficient in a second language (Collier & Thomas, 1989). Testing bilingual children in 
their native or home language and in English is a complex task. Today, teachers have 
moved away from standardized testing to more “authentic” assessment approaches which 
are integrated into the teaching process (Fradd & McGee, 1994; O’Malley & Pierce, 
1996; Stefanakis, 1998). 

A full assessment of “deaf bilingual” children must include assessments in ASL 
and English. Today, however, there are no commercially available tools on the market to 
assess deaf children’s ASL competence. 5 While there are English standardized tests such 
as the Stanford Achievement Test (9 th edition) with deaf norms, which gives measures of 
English reading, grammar rules, and mechanics of writing, teachers have expressed 
dissatisfaction with these tools. Non-standardized assessments such as authentic 
portfolio assessments are used by most teachers of deaf students. 

Assessing the two languages of deaf children — ASL and English — is even more 
complex because of the variability of background characteristics of deaf children. For 

5 Today, ASL linguists are conducting work on ASL assessment of deaf children. See Prinz (1998) for a 
monograph, which reviews this work. We anticipate the publication of a commercial ASL test in the next 
few years. Taking a different tact, Shaw and her associates (1997) at the Kansas School for the deaf have 
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example, the variables of etiology, age of onset, family communication, additional 
disabilities, and ethnic background, all affect language acquisition and language learning. 

Nonetheless, we must be accountable and measure students’ progress. Since the 
first year, we have developed a database of all participating students with a description of 
their background characteristics (e.g. etiology, age of onset, etc.). In the final year of the 
project, SAT scores, language samples, and case studies will be collected and analyzed to 
examine the effects of the model on deaf children’s language learning. 

As part of the project, project staff have experimented with five assessment 
instruments for deaf bilingual students adapted from measures originally designed for 
hearing bilingual children. See also Section 5 for a discussion about assessing deaf 
bilingual children. 

During the final year, we also plan to produce a CD-ROM version of the 
ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development model as well as making it available on the 
web. 

Web Site Updates 

With the support of Western Illinois University from the second year on, we will 
continue to update our web site with products from the project. For instance, in Year 2, 
we posted our first-year report on the web. From year three to five, we plan to build and 
maintain bulletin boards, chatrooms, and WebBoards so that teachers can interact with 
each other among the five school sites as well as display teacher and student products. 



been experimenting with using an informal reading inventory to measure students’ comprehension when 
“listening” (watching) ASL. 
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Introduction 



The ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Project for teachers focused on 
developing two languages with deaf students — American Sign Language and English. 
This project was one component within a larger United Star Distance Learning 
Consortium (USDLC) project. Other USDLC projects focused on improving instruction 
in math, science, and reading; technology integration into the classroom; and literacy 
development for adults. 5 

Using an engaged learning approach, all projects in the USDLC consortium have 
received professional and staff development programming and resources through a 
convergence of satellite, Internet, and CD-ROM technologies. 

We have identified, described, and analyzed the progress and the products 
completed by the staff of the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Project in this 
second year report. We also have provided information on the progress of the staff in 
setting up this model. This evaluation report will be added to the other Star School 
Project reports to provide information to the U.S. Dept of Education to understand the 
successes, lessons learned, and impact of the USDLC’s Engaged Learning Project. 

The unifying thread that weaves together all USDLC projects is the “Engaged 
Learners Model” modified and expanded by Jones, et al. (1996). You can read this 
document on-line at www.starschools.org . 



5 The USDLC is a non-profit consortium funded by the U.S. Dept, of Education. Partners include five 
departments of education — Florida, Illinois, New Mexico, North Carolina, and Texas; one local education 
agency (ESC Region 20 in San Antonio, TX); a university teacher-education program (Western Illinois 
University in Macomb); five state residential schools for the deaf (NMSD, KSD, TSD, ISD, ENCSD); and 
a non-profit distance learning programming network — StarNet. For a history of the USDLC projects, read 
the document “TCET Impact 1999” on-line: www.starschools.org. 
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Teachers set up units and activities while considering the eight indicators of 
“engaged learning.” We matched our ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development project 
goals with these engaged learner variables in Section 1 of this report. 

The engaged learner variables are listed and described below. 

^ Vision of learning. Students are energized by and responsible for their own learning. 
The teachers allow for multiple solutions to problems or the creation of diverse 
projects. Lessons have multidisciplinary possibilities. 

> Task. Teachers actively engage the students in a real-world, relevant and interesting 
topic. Learning tasks are multidisciplinary. 

^ Assessment. Assessment protocols have a rubric or rating system. Teachers evaluate 
the students’ progress throughout the project. Teachers involve students in 
developing goals and criteria for the assessment of the task. Teachers engage the 
learners in real-world tasks or applications. Teachers use assessments that allow 
students an equal opportunity to perform and to use higher-level thinking and 
problem-solving skills. 

> Instructional Model. Instruction is interactive and generative. Instruction is used to 
determine what the child already knows in relation to a topic before starting the 
project. The teachers and students can also expand instruction. 

> Learning Context. Teachers engage and challenge the students and have the 
students learn by doing. Teachers create an empathetic, knowledge-building learning 
community that is meaningful to the students and also has social relevance. 

> Grouping. Teachers provide opportunities for flexibility to reconfigure 
heterogeneous groups and teams to provide equitable learning opportunities. 
Instruction is made accessible to the students at many levels, and students work 
collaboratively on projects. 

> Teachers’ Role. Teachers assume the roles of facilitator, guide, and co-learner. 

> Students’ Role. Students assume the role of explorer, cognitive apprentice, teacher, 
and knowledge producer. 

All USDLC projects have used the eight indicators of engaged learning to 
measure their progress. Project staff measured their progress by using two instruments 
found on-line called “The Checklist for Analyzing Engaged Learning Projects” and the 
“Learning with Technology Profile Tool.” These instruments can be found in 
www.tcet.unt.edu (select “research,” then the ncrtec tool or the checklist). 
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How the ASL/English Bilingual Project Fits in with USDLC 

The ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Project was one component of the 
other four USDLC Projects. The major goal of this project was to develop and revise the 
ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model for teachers of deaf students in order to 
increase deaf children’s achievement in two languages: ASL and English (see Figure 1). 
Figure 1. Product, Process, and Criteria for the Project 




We “engaged” our deaf learners by using both ASL and English to increase English 
literacy skills. We have based our model on current bilingual education and linguistic 
research on how children best learn two languages. Further, we used current educational 
techniques such as "critical pedagogy” and “reflective teaching” to deliver our model to 
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five school sites: NMSD, TSD, KSD, ENCSD, and ISD. We then assessed our students’ 
learning by using the “Engaged Learner” model to construct our English literacy lessons. 
We also used bilingual measures of language assessment (Fradd & McGee, 1994) and 
other literacy checklists as well as standardized tests (SAT-9 th edition). Our products are 
listed below. 

□ Revision of a four-level ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development model in text, on- 
line, and CD-ROM formats. 

□ A manual for “Mentor Teachers” who wish to set up our model at their school (text, 
on-line and CD-ROM formats). 

□ A laptop loan program for parents. 

□ A yearly newsletter. 

□ Videotapes of Project progress. 

□ The increased use of technology within the schools. 

Section 1: Theoretical Framework 

We discussed the theoretical frameworks that supported the ASL/English 
Bilingual Staff Development Model. 6 We also discussed the pedagogy theory based on 
Wink’s (1997) and Dewey’s (1938) work, both of which support our delivery of the 
model to teachers. We then explained how we think our model can impact policy-makers 
in deaf education to consider both the insiders’ and the outsiders’ views. We also have 
used engaged learning principles (see Introduction, pp. 1-4) to gauge teaching and 
learning and to support the use of technology in the classroom. 

ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development Model 

Most deaf children acquire, leam, and use two languages throughout their lives— 
ASL and English. But the age when deaf children acquire ASL and English varies 
widely according to their home and school environments. For example, deaf children of 



6 Interested readers can read our Year 1 report which gives an extensive review of the literature on bilingual 
theories, methodologies, strategies, and assessments on our website: www.starschools.ort; 
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deaf parents acquire ASL from birth and then acquire and learn English as their parents 
expose them to fingerspelling and print. Most deaf children, though, have hearing 
parents who expose them to English (spoken or artificial codes of manual English), and 
these deaf children typically do not acquire ASL until they meet other deaf children or 
deaf adults at school. Yet, deaf children of hearing parents, even though they have been 
exposed to English as their first language, typically acquire ASL rapidly, and they in turn 
use their ASL to learn more English; in effect, ASL becomes their dominant or first fully 
acquired language (Mounty, 1 986). 

What we are proposing in the ASL/English Bilingual Model is to introduce ASL 
as early as possible in the education of deaf students as well as stress the early acquisition 
and learning of English through eight possible language skills: fingerreading, 
fingerspelling, reading, writing, typing, lipreading, speaking, and listening (Nover, 
Christensen & Cheng, 1998). Our approach goes “against the stream” for many 
professionals. Administrators, teachers, audiologists, speech pathologists, physicians, 
and parents often find it difficult to understand that language can be acquired and learned 
through a bilingual approach using both ASL and English. For many reasons, ASL is 
delayed for most deaf students because either the school or family does not provide an 
adult ASL model. 

But deaf adults know what it means to be bilingual because being a bilingual is 
what they experience every day. Deaf adults also know that ASL has played a critical 
role in their cognitive, linguistic, and social development. Such insights of deaf adults 
and the emerging research base supporting ASL as a means to facilitate the development 
of English have motivated us to create a model that might fit the deaf students’ 
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needs — that is, of becoming proficient in both languages — ASL and English — at the 
earliest age possible (see Table 1). 
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Table 1: Language teaching model for deaf students (from Nover et al., 1998, p. 68). 



Bilingual approach (ASL dominance 
and codeswitching) 


English as a second language (ESL) approach 
(English only and no codeswitching) 


ASL signacy abilities 


English literacy/oracy abilities 


1 . Watching or attending 


1. Fingerreading 


2. Signing 


2. Fingerspelling 

3. Reading (English text) 


English literacy/ or acy abilities 


4. Writing (English text) 


1. Fingerreading 


5. Typing (English text) 


2. Fingerspelling 


6. Lipreading 


3. Reading (English text) 


7. Speaking 


4. Writing (English text) 

5. Typing (English text) 

6. Lipreading 


8. Listening (when appropriate) 


7. Speaking 

8. Listening (when appropriate) 





Also, see Critical Pedagogy in Deaf Education: Bilingual Methodology and Staff 
Development at www.starschools.org for an extensive review of the literature on the 
theoretical bases for the model and Appendix A for the Vision and Mission Statement of 
the project. 

The ASL/English Staff Development Model is made up of four semesters or four 
levels of readings, seminars, and discussions. In Level 1, teachers discuss theories of 
bilingualism, first and second language acquisition, and literacy development, including 
Whole Language. In Level 2, teachers read and discuss how culture influences language 
acquisition and learning. Teachers study bilingual programs, methodology, and models; 
the role of spoken English in a bilingual program; as well as language attitudes and 
assessment. In Level 3, teachers read and discuss issues related to what bilingual 




education looks like in the classroom. They discuss further how to allocate the two 
languages (ASL and English) during the school day and how to develop English literacy 
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through visual strategies. In Level 4, teachers read and discuss the role of culture in 
language assessment. They write up case studies of bilingual students; they assess 
student language attitudes towards ASL and reading and writing English (see Appendices 
G & H for seminar topics and syllabi of readings for Levels 1-4). 

In this document, we describe how teachers at the Kansas School learned in 
Levels 1 and 2 and how the teachers from the New Mexico and Texas Schools learned in 
Levels 3 and 4. We present the data of the teachers reflecting upon their learning in 
Sections 3 and 4 of this document. 

Seminars : Critical Pedagogy, Reflective Teaching, and Action Research 

The major product of our project is the ASL/English Bilingual Staff Development 
Model. The process we use to deliver our product is guided by critical pedagogy, 
reflective teaching, and action research techniques (Greenwood & Levin, 1998; Stringer, 
1996) (see Figure 2). 

Figure 2: The Action Research Model (Greenwood & Levin, 1998, p. 1 16). 




O 

ERIC 
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Critical pedagogy is a process in which teachers “name” their beliefs about 
language acquisition, language learning, and language teaching, “reflect” critically on 
these beliefs, and then “act” on them in the classroom when teaching deaf students. In 
collaboration with their colleagues and deaf students, teachers leam new information 
about language learning and language teaching. Then, teachers explored ways of using 
this knowledge (Wink, 1997). 

Notions about critical pedagogy are similar to Dewey’s (1938) ideas about 
reflective teaching~a theory which describes how teachers go through three stages of 
reflection: problem definition, means/ends analyses, and generalizations. Why are these 
processes — critical pedagogy and reflective teaching — important to us? 

A central issue in education reform in language teaching is for teachers to arrive 
at their own conclusions about how deaf children best acquire and leam language by 
reflecting on their own beliefs and assumptions. We must start with where the teachers 
are in their thinking about language acquisition and language learning. For instance, 
many teachers have “common sense assumptions” about language acquisition and 
language learning, which has focused on monolingual approaches. That is, for many 
teachers, English has been traditionally thought to be best taught through amplification, 
auditory and speech training, or artificial codes of manual English. For many teachers, 
using bilingual approaches with deaf students is a new idea. Monolingual approaches, 
though, are still the “norm” in deaf education programs and are typically advocated by 
hearing (and some deaf) persons in authority who may have few experiences meeting 
deaf adults who use both languages daily. 
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But deaf and hearing persons, too, harbor false assumptions about how deaf 
children acquire and are taught language. Many of these assumptions are based on deaf 
and hearing adults internalizing negative beliefs about ASL. For instance, some deaf and 
hearing adults think ASL is inferior to English, or ASL is a language to be used only with 
slow learners, or even that ASL is a “dead” language. Some deaf and hearing teachers 
may rely on outdated language teaching techniques, which rely totally on rote memory, 
sentence patterns, and memorization of vocabulary or other bottom-up processes . 7 By 
forcing deaf children to learn language as a prescription of what English the teacher 
thinks students should know, teachers can overlook a powerful teaching resource — using 
ASL to support the acquisition and learning of two languages — ASL and English — as 
well as using ESL approaches to teach English . 8 

Such “common sense” or false assumptions of teachers have not been based on 
psycholinguistic studies of how deaf children best acquire language, nor are these 
assumptions based on sociolinguistic research on how deaf persons use language in social 
contexts with adults and peers. In fact, these false or “common sense” assumptions are 
often the unexamined beliefs of teachers. Therefore, we encourage teachers in the project 
to read and critically reflect on language teaching issues. After teachers read, reflect, and 
observe closely how their students are using both ASL and English, then teachers can 
develop practical language teaching strategies based on the real bilingual needs of their 



7 A bottom-up process uses information that is already in the data such as words and sentences. As applied 
to reading comprehension, a bottom-up approach would be understanding a text mainly by analyzing words 
and sentences in the text itself rather than using a top-down approach which would make use of the 
students’ previous knowledge, expectations, experiences, and native language in reading the text (Richards, 
Platt, & Weber, 1985). 

8 Our definition of ESL approaches to teaching deaf children English is fully described in our first-year 
report. Critical Pedagogy in Deaf Education: Bilingual Methodologies and Staff Development, p. 10-11. 
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deaf students. When teachers arrive at their own conclusions, then they go through the 
process by which, we believe, true educational reform can take place. 

When using critical pedagogy and reflective teaching techniques, our data show 
that teachers’ values, beliefs, and cognitive skills changed. As the written reflective logs 
showed, teachers developed a technical vocabulary for thinking, talking, and writing 
about teaching practices. Instead of seeing the deaf student as “communicatively 
impaired or disordered,” teachers wrote in their logs about the child as an emerging “deaf 
bilingual” who was on different levels of acquiring and learning his/her first and second 
languages. Instead of talking about their schools as providing a “subtractive” 
environment emphasizing only one language, teachers talked about their schools 
providing an “additive” environment where two languages were given equal status. 
Instead of having students read silently or sign word for word a printed text with little 
comprehension, teachers provided activities for the student to use codeswitching 9 — 
moving from ASL to English to get meaning from the text. And instead of ignoring the 
deaf child’s ASL competence in language assessment, the teachers experimented with 
checklists to examine their students’ ASL competencies. 

We combined critical pedagogy and reflective teaching techniques with 
community-based action research (Greenwood & Levin, 1998; Stringer, 1996). Action 
research is social research carried out by a team of teachers, mentors, and an educational 
research team (ERT). 10 Using community-based action research techniques, the teachers 



9 Code switching is a change by a speaker, signer, or writer from one language or language variety to 
another. Code switching can take place in conversation when one speaker uses one language and the other 
speaker answers in a different language. A speaker may change languages in the middle of a conversation 
or even in the middle of a sentence (Richards et al., 1 985). 

10 The educational research team was made up of 10 members, five of whom were deaf. We tried to 
provide a balance of deaf and hearing teachers in our seminars; however, few deaf teachers were employed 
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